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SANTA  ANNA. 


Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Hidalgo,  a parish  priest  of  Dolores,  who  first  revolted  against 
the  authority  of  Old  Spain.  He  first  became,  generally  known 
during  the  second  revolution  (so  called)  in  Mexico,  18:21,  when 
Iturbide  proclaimed  the  celebrated  plan  of  Iguala.  Santa  Anna, 
at  the  head  of  the  desultory  forces  of  the  country,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  royalists  out  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  obtaining  possession 
of  that  city,  of  which  Iturbide  appointed  him  governor.  The 
castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulna,  which  commanded  the  harbor  of 
Vera  Cruz,  continued  to  be  held  by  the  Spaniards;  and  in  No- 
vember, 1822,  the  emperor  Iturbide  came  to  Xalapa,  in  the  hope 
of  effecting  an  accommodation  with  the  Spanish  governor  of  the 
castle.  Meanwhile,  disputes  had  arisen  between  Santa  Anna 
and  General  Echavarri,  whom  Iturbide  had  placed  in  command 
of  the  southern  division,  including  Vera  Cruz.  The  emperor 
summoned  Santa  Anna  to  Xalapa,  to  answer  to  the  complaints 
made  against  him:  he  readily  obeyed  the  summons,  knowing  that 
be  had  zealously  maintained  the  cause  of  Iturbide;  but  upon  his 
irrival,  he  found  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  command. — 
Indignant  at  the  unexpected  treatment,  Santa  Anna  hurried  back 
to  Vera  Cruz,  riding  night  and  day,  so  as  to  reach  the  city  in 
intici  pation  of  the  tidings  of  his  disgrace.  He  put  himself  at  the 
lead  of  the  troops  which  he  had  previously  commanded,  and  ex- 
lortecl  them  to  oppose  the  odious  usurpations  of  Iturbide  : they 
vere  warmly  attached  to  their  chief,  and  manifested  great  eager- 
less  for  the  project.  While  Santa  Anna  was  marching  against 
he  forces  of  Iturbide,  he  was  joined  by  Guadalupe  Victoria,  who 
iad  left  his  hiding  place  in  the  mountains,  and  being  declared 
mmmander-in-chief  of  the  insurgents,  soon  drew  to  his  standard 
lie  old  republican  champions  of  independence.  The  tall  of  Itur- 
»ide,  and  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  were  the  well 
cnown  consequences  of  this  movement.  Santa  Anna  was  dis- 
eased with  the  political  arrangements  that  ensued,  and  sailing 
or  Vera  Cruz  with  six  hundred  men,  landed  at  Tampico,  whence 
ie  advanced  through  the  country  to  San  Louis  Potosi,  where  he 
ook  up  his  head  quarters,  and  declared  himself  Protector  of  the 
ederal  republic.  But  he  failed  to  inspire  the  people  with  confi- 
dence in  his  intentions,  and  was  compelled  to  submit  to  a force 
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sent  against  him  from  the  capital.  He  was  released,  and  f( 
several  years  took  but  little  part  in  public  affairs.  In  1825,  a 
expedition  against  Cuba  was  contemplated,  but  never  carrie 
into  effect.  He  again  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1828.  When  1 
heard  the  views  of  Pedraza’s  election  to  the  Presidency  ovi 
Guerrero,  he  raised  his  flag  in  favor  of  the  latter;  he  capturi 
the  castle  of  Perote,  where  lie  entrenched  himself,  and  declan 
Guerrero  to  be  elected  President.  At  length,  however,  San 
Anna  was  overcome  by  the  government  troops,  and  fled  for  r 
fuge  into  the  mountains  of  Uaxaca,  under  a sentence  of  outla' 
ry.  Meanwhile,  however,  his  friends  had  been  more  successf 
in  other  parts  of  the  republic,  and  had  compelled  Pedraza  to  fl 
his  country,  while  Guerrero  was  a second  time  recognized 
President.  Santa  Anna  was  appointed  commander  of  the  ve- 
troops  sent  against  him;  and  on  the  inauguration  of  Guerrei 
was  made  Secretary  of  War,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  ;« 
my,  (April,  1829.)  Shortly  after  this,  the  Spaniards  foolislj 
invaded  Mexico  under  Barradas,  who  finally  capitulated  to  1; 
Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  which  gained  him  fresh  laure. 
Sit  ely  had  Guerrero's  administration  time  to  enjoy  this  t- 
umph,  when  civil  war  ensued,  and  he  was  driven  from  offi 
Bustainente,  who  was  the  Vice  President,  assumed  the  direct 
of  the  government,  while  Santa  Anna  and  Guerrero  arrayed  the 
selves  against  him.  Meanwhile,  Santa  Anna  invites  Pedra* 
then  at  Philadelphia,  to  resume  his  functions  as  President.  ] 
draza  returned  to  Vera  Cruz  in  1832.  Santa  Anna  at  this  ti 
raised  his  siege  of  Mexico,  and  marched  against  Bustame 
with  a large  force  whom  he  defeated.  Pedraza’s  term  of 
Presidency  expired  in  April,  1833,  when  Santa  Anna  was  eh! 
ed  his  successor:  at  first  he  refused  to  serve,  but  finally  ci 
sented;  and  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  were  to  abo 
the  federal  government,  and  establish  a central  despotism 
These  led  to  the  sanguinary  feud  between  Mexico  and  Tej 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Santa  Anna: 
now,  as  in  1828,  the  Mexican  government  has  proclaimed  ’ 
an  outlaw,  and  set  a price  on  his  head.  He  will  no  doubt  ret 
to  Mexico,  commence  another  revolution,  and  drive  Bustame 
now  at  the  head  of  the  government,  from  power.  His  abili ; 
as  a warrior,  it  has  been  well  remarked — his  activity  and  en 
prise — and  his  reputation  for  successful  intrigue — render  hii 
dangerous  enemy  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  nation. 
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History  of*  the  Battle  of  Nail  Jacinto. 


This  memorable  battle  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st 
of  April,  1836.  The  Mexican  army,  says  Captain  Lewis,  who 
participated  in  the  action,  amounted  to  1800  men,  the  Texian  to 
783;  800  Mexicans  were  killed,  and  only  8 Texians!  General 
Samuel  Houston  commanded  the  Texian  army,  the  1st  and  2nd 
regiments  being  under  Colonels  Burlison  and  Sherman.  General 
Santa  Anna  commanded  the  Mexican  army,  Colonels  Cos  and 
Almonte  at  the  head  of  the  two  principal  regiments.  The  hostile 
camps  were  a mile  and  a quarter  apart,  and  the  distance  between 
the  two  armies,  when  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  was  300  yards. 

At  half  past  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Texian  Infantry 
moved  forward,  and  during  their  advance  the  Mexicans  fired  two 
vollies  of  musketry,  and  twice  discharged  their  cannons,  loaded 
with  grape  and  cannister.  Little  execution,  however  was  done, 
and  the  Texian  forces  did  not  return  their  fire  until  they  were 
within  sixty  paces;  the  word  “Fire,”  was  then  given  by  Gene- 
ral Houston,  and  a brisk  attack  commenced  with  musketry,  rifles 
and  cannon;  this  was  continued  for  about  twenty  minutes  with 
murderous  effect,  when  the  Mexican  lines  began  to  give  way.  Up 
to  this  moment  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  had  remained  mere  spec- 
tators of  the  combat.  But  the  Texian  troop  was  now  ordered  to 
charge  the  Mexican  horse,  which  they  did  with  brilliant  effect,  and 
pursued  them  for  11  miles  through  a prairie  country,  showing  no 
quarter,  and  every  where  strewing  the  ground  with  dead.  It  is 
singular  that  the  Mexican  cavalry  did  not  offer  a more  vigorous 
opposition  to  this  charge,  their  number  being  nearly  300,  whereas 
the  Texian  regiment  did  not  exceed  71  men.  It  should  here  be 
mentioned  that  during  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  the  main  body  of 
the  infantry  did  not  attempt  to  escape,  they  kept  up  a broken  and 
retreating  combat  for  about  a mile  and  a half,  but  those  who  threw 
down  their  arms,  in  most  instances,  had  their  lives  spared.  The 
conflict  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  reckoning  the 
20  minutes  before  their  lines  were  broken,  and  a smart  but  ineffec- 
tual rally  by  the  brave  Almonte,  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a 
half — at  which  time,  every  Mexican  who  was  not  killed  or 
taken  prisoner,  was  in  full  retreat,  great  numbers  of  them  hav- 
ing disencumbered  themselves  of  their  arms,  swimming  the  ba- 
yous, or  wading  through  the  swamps;  scores  of  them  in  the  water 
falling  under  the  certain  and  deadly  aim  of  the  Texian  rifle.  In 
the  midst  of  this  scene  of  horror  and  confusion,  Almonte,  the  Ad- 
jutant General  and  another  officer,  were  captured  by  the  infantry 
under  Colonel  Sherman,  in  a thick  part  of  the  wood,  about  a mile 
from  the  first  field  of  battle.  Seeing  all  was  lost,  they  gave  up 
their  arms,  Almonte  exclaimingin  English,  “ We  will  surrender.” 


About  400  men  followed  the  example  of  the  two  commanders, 
and  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Colonel  Cos  and  a Brigadier  General  were  killed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of  their 
troops.  One  officer  of  rank,  an  adjutant  general,  was  shot  in  the 
pursuit,  while  attempting  to  cross  the  ravine  on  horseback.  His 
horse  had  sunk  so  deeply  in  the  mud  that  he  could  not  escape, 
and  while  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself,  a foot  soldier  armed 
with  a rifle,  went  coolly  up  and  shot  him  through  the  heart,  the 
ball  entering  his  back  between  the  shoulders;  this  officer  and  his 
horse,  with  many  other  men  and  horses  killed  in  the  mud  of  the 
same  ravine,  formed  a bridge  or  causeway  that  enabled  the  Texian 
troops  to  cross  over  without  any  delay,  in  quest  of  their  foes. 
The  carnage  at  this  point  was  considerable,  in  consequence  of 
Almonte  having  bravely  and  coolly  rallied  the  scattered  and  fly- 
ing remnant  of  his  division  on  the  opposite*  side  of  the  ravine, 
which,  had  he  completely  effected,  the  Texians  would  have  been 
placed  in  a position  of  great  disadvantage.  General  Santa  Anna, 
as  is  well  known,  was  taken  on  the  following  day,  eleven  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle,  by  a member  of  the  cavalry  corps.  At 
the  time  he  was  captured,  he  was  dressed  in  an  old  roundabout, 
which  he  had  found  in  a deserted  house  in  the  neighbourhood — 
for  the  purpose  doubtless  of  appearing  in  shabby  attire,  and  thus 
deceiving  his  enemy.  When  the  young  man  came  up  with  him, 
Santa  Anna  knelt  down  and  begged  his  life,  it  was  granted,  but 
the  illustrious  rank  of  the  prisoner  was  not  ascertained  till  he  ar- 
rived in  the  Texian  camp.  General  Cos  was  taken  on  the  second 
day  alter  the  battle,  at  a distance  of  35  miles  from  San  Jacinto. 
He  at  first  endeavoured  to  escape  by  running  into  a neighbouring 
wood,  but  his  pursuers  came  up  with  him,  and  he  surrendered 
without  resistance. 

It  is  singular  that  one  of  the  captors  of  Cos  was  Mr.  Smith, 
who,  from  having  lived  twenty  years  in  Mexico,  spoke  Spanish 
fluently.  This  individual  was  first  accosted  by  Cos,  and  from 
his  being  dressed  in  Mexican  attire,  that  General  presumed 
him  to  have  been  one  of  his  own  soldiers;  but  on  discovering  his 
mistake,  when  Smith  exclaimed — “You  are  a prisoner  of  war.” 
Cos  made  for  the  wood.  Smith  levelled  his  pistol  and  command- 
ed him  to  stand  “on  peril  of  his  life” — the  Mexican  chieftain 
then  surrendered  without  difficulty.  The  spot  where  Cos  was 
captured  was  within  six  miles  of  General  Filasola’s  army,  en- 
camped on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rio  Brassos.  Captain  Lewis 
adds,  that  General  Cos  was  so  overpowered  by  his  feelings  on 
arriving  at  the  camp,  where  he  doubtless  expected  immediate 
death, — in  consequence  of  having  previously  promised  at  the 
capture  of  San  Antonio,  never  again  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Texians,  and  his  subsequent  treachery  in  so  doing, — that  he 
could  scarcely  stand,  and  he  laid  down  and  hid  himself  under  a 
blanket.  Thus  ended  this  glorious  victory. 
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A correspondent  of  the  Batavia  Times,  who  visited  the  battle 
ground  in  November  last,  indulges  in  the  following  remarks: — 
“ I performed,  as  in  duty  bound,  a pilgrimage  to  the  famous  bat- 
tle ground  of  San  Jacinto.  I was  struck  with  the  favorable  po- 
sition selected  by  Santa  Anna  for  this  bloody  engagement.  '1  he 
battle  was  fought  in  a rolling  Prairie,  and  he  posted  his  men  on 
an  eminence  commanding  the  country  around — his  right  resting 
on  a wood,  and  an  impassable  Bayou  in  his  rear,  and  also  to  his 
right,  something  like  eight  or  ten  rods  within  the  above  mention- 
ed wood,  his  army  divided  into  two  divisions,  with  heavy  artille- 
ry in  the  centre,  and  a breast  work  thrown  up  to  cover  both  wings 
of  the  army.  This  was  their  position  when  the  gallant  Houston, 
and  his  patriotic  little  band  came  in  view.  It  never  once  entered 
the  imagination  of  the  Mexican  tyrant  that  the  army  of  the  Re- 
public would  dare  to  attack  him  under  such  circumstances.  But 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Houston  could  keep  his 
men  in  check.  After  drawing  them  in  a line,  he  placed  himself 
between  them  and  the  enemy,  and  riding  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  kept  them  back  until  he  arrived  within  about  fifty  paces 
of  the  foe,  (the  Mexicans  keeping  up  a constant  fire,)  then  it  was 
that  he  was  wounded,  and  his  horse  shot  down  under  him;  mount- 
ing another  he  rode  between  the  two  lines,  and  ordered  his  men 
to  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war — for  until  this,  not  a shot  had  been 
fired  by  the  Texian  army.  Then  it  was  that  death  and  destruc- 
tion was  carried  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  At  every  discharge 
of  the  Riflemen,  the  Mexican  gunners  who  were  working  the 
Artillery,  were  mowed  down  like  grass — another  set  would 
up,  but  before  they  could  apply  the  match,  death  would  over- 
take them.  This  was  clearly  evinced  from  the  appearance 
of  things  when  I visited  the  field.  The  spot  where  the  Ar- 
tillery was  posted,  was  strewed  with  bones  as  thick  as  they 
could  lie— here  a skull  and  there  a skull  with  the  bones  of  legs, 
arms,  &c. — indeed,  they  were  strewed  all  over  the  field. — 
As  soon  as  the  charge  was  made  by  the  Texians,  the  Mexican 
army  broke  and  fled  in  every  direction,  and  then  a complete 
scene  of  slaughter  commenced,  and  was  followed  up  until  they 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  cried  lustily  for  quarter.  In  every 
bye  corner,  where  it  was  possible  for  one  of  the  poor  creatures 
to  c awl  and  secrete  himself  during  the  chase,  he  would  do  so, 
and  most  of  them  being  wounded,  they  left  their  bones  where 
they  now  lie.  Some  of  the  skulls  that  I examined  had  holes 
through  them;  others  were  cleft  open,  evidently  done  by  a broad- 
sword. There  was  one  spot  that  I examined,  that  for  half  a 
mile  there  was  a perfect  win  row  of  caps,  coats,  and  jackets. 
This  was  after  a route  of  the  army,  and  I was  informed  that  this 
was  the  place  where  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mexicans  surren- 
dered to  thirty  Texians. 
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